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Mr. Vepper’s quarrel with /’ Art, following close upon the 
Whistler-Ruskin suit, gives fresh opportunity to study the 
rights and amenities of criticism. The editor of L'Art wrote 
to Mr. Vedder for permission to engrave and publish certain of 
his pictures. It is considered honorable to be illustrated in 
L’Art, and Mr. Vedder consented; but with the illustrations 
there appeared a pretty severe criticism of his pictures. This 
took Mr. Vedder by surprise ; and he has published, as a pro- 
test in his own behalf and a warning to brother artists, a letter 
in which he states his case, saying that he assumed a request to 
illustrate his pictures to mean commendation, and should not 
otherwise have granted it, charging the editor with bad faith, 
and adding: “I do protest against this species of trap into 
which I have inadvertently been drawn, and wish to bring it to 
the notice of my brothers in art for their future benefit.” ‘There 
has been considerable newspaper discussion of the matter, in 
which Mr. Vedder has been taken to task for his attack. A 
writer in the Hvening Post, among others, reads him a lecture, 
on the ground that to expect that the criticisms of L Art would 
be influenced by the favor of giving it illustrations is to assume 
a principle which, if maintained, would destroy the independ- 
ence and the value of criticism. Other writers have rallied to 
the defence of an impartial criticism uninfluenced by the favors 
of persons who may be criticised. All this is right enough, 
and it does the public no harm to have it set before them. It 
is a good reminder to Americans who favor a “ genial criticism” 
that means only newspaper commendation, aud to American 
artists, who are accustomed to receive all dispraise as personal 
affront. But the real question in Mr. Vedder's case is not 
whether giving his works for illustration should bind ZL’ Art to 
praise them, or should influence their criticism of them, but 
whether the editor played the trick of which he is accused by 
Mr. Vedder, that is, obtained from him, by a request which 
properly carried an implication of approval, a permission to 
copy, that but for this implication would have been refused. 
As a matter of custom, we suppose that an artist whose works 
are demanded for illustration takes it for granted that they are 
wanted because they are approved, and that it is not the habit 
of journals to criticise freely those which they solicit. It might 
be assumed that Mr. Vedder would be familiar enough with 
L’Art to know what its habit was in this respect; but it is 
pretty clear that he did not expect any such disciplining as he 
received. 





Tue case involves questions which are of interest to illustrated 
journals and their readers. There are, in fact, two theories on 
which those that concern themselves with art may be illustrated. 
One is that they shall give only illustrations which are exam- 
ples of excellence ; the other, that they shall simply record the 
actual movements of art. In the same way, in their text they 
may be either purely didactic or purely historical. Both schemes 
are in their way useful: the first is the more ambitious, and 
when well carried out the more honorable, but it is the more dif- 
ficult and the more dangerous ; the second is sometimes the only 
one that is practicable. As a matter of fact, few confine them- 
selves absolutely to either theory. We may assume that all 
worthy journals try to make their illustrations as good as their 
schemes will allow; while there are not a great many which 
altogether refuse to illustrate works of especial importance that 

















they may not consider exemplary. It is very desirable, of 
course, to avoid confounding the two elements,—the didactic 
and the historical, —and tnat a journal should not be taken to 
be holding up examples when it is only recording facts. In this, 
editors are exposed to misunderstanding from hasty readers, as 
writers of fiction and dramatists are liable to be held respon- 
sible for the sentiments expressed by all their characters. 
Against this danger their only security would be in the liberty 


| of criticism which Mr. Vedder resents. 


Here we will make an opportunity to put in a word for our- 
selves. We have been often asked why we have not refused 
to illustrate inferior designs, of which a good many will be found 
depicted in our pages. We have not found it practicable to 
confine ourselves to those which we consider exemplary ; nor 
have we ever been quite persuaded that it is desirable to ex- 
clude all record of the average progress which a compara- 
tively new art is making in a country where art is taking 
shape as fast as it is in ours. At the same time we should be 
extremely sorry if our readers were to assume, as we think is 
hardly possible, that everything that we illustrate has our ap- 
proval. It has been more than once suggested to us to criticise 
the designs which we publish; but to do this, except in cases 
such as that of Mr. Story’s design, just published, where there 
is special reason for criticism, or of the designs offered to us in 
our competitions, would be to add an extraordinary burden to 
the labors of our paper without sufficient warrant, — to say 
nothing of the contingency, shadowed in Mr. Vedder's case, 
that if we spoke our mind fully we might find ourselves without 
many designs to criticise. Nevertheless, it is much to be de- 
sired that artistic periodicals should be understood to be free to 
criticise their own contributions if there is occasion. The only 
reasonable alternative is an utter abstinence from comment, for 
no journal which respects itself would accept a license to praise, 
but not to blame. ‘There is no good reason why an artist who 
gives a periodical an illustration of his work should be more 
exempt from criticism than the author who sends a copy of 
his book. ‘The prevalence of such a habit might do something 
to relieve artists of that thinness of skin which makes them too 
irritable to accept benefit from public discussion of their work, 
however sound. Some who, like Mr. Whistler, require the 
world to “ receive their work in silence” would doubtless refuse 
to entrust it to the hands of journalists, but the majority and 
the public might reap some advantage. 


A RATHER queer case has come into court in St. Louis, which 
involves the question of the binding force of a coutract to pay 
an artist for an unexecuted work. Mr. James Thomas had 
given a commission to Miss Edmonia Lewis for a statue of 
“the Virgin Mary at the Cross,” to be set over a grave. Miss 
Lewis had made and shown Mrs. Thomas a model in clay, 
which, as the newspapers have cleverly put it, “ enthusiastically 
met her approval.” Thereupon a contract was made: Miss 
Lewis was to execute the statue in Rome, and send it home, re- 
ceiving for it two thousand dollars in four instalments, of which 
the last was to be paid when the statue, finished, was delivered 
in St. Louis. These instalments were paid, and the statue was 
delivered. It was not as acceptable, however, as the model, but 
was rejected by Mr. Thomas with the complaint that it was a 
“ burlesque on art,” and Miss Lewis has brought suit for the re- 
mainder of her price, supporting her claim by her deposition 
that the statue is an exact reproduction of the model, and the 
affidavit of an Italian sculptor, or carver perhaps, that it is 
perfectly and artistically executed. The reports of the case do 
not give a very definite notion of the artistic quality of the 
work, the principal points of the testimony being that one arm 
was a little shorter than the other, and in general, as the report 
in the St. Louis Post records it, with a pleasant simplicity, that 
the work was “not substantial, or even artistically executed.” 
Miss Lewis’s position as a sculptor is somewhat peculiar, she 
being not only a woman, but the only sculptor of colored race who 
has attracted notice. She has not obtained distinction, we be- 
lieve ; which, however, is no more than can be said of some of 
her sister sculptors who have been honored with important com- 
missions, even by the nation. ‘The case is still under advise- 
ment, but we should suppose that a person who gave such a 
commission to an artist for a work of art would be held to his 
contract, however little he liked it, unless he could show either 
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an unwarranted variation from the accepted model, or a con- 


| 
| 


spicuous incapability to execute the work, which he had no | 


reason to expect, and of which the model gave no indication. 





Tne advantages in the way of public patronage that are al- | 


lowed to those French architects who have been trained in the | 


Government School of the Fine Arts has always been a stum- 
bling-block to their less favored brothers outside. How far it 


may have been the result of a parti pris, and how far of natural | 


selection, we cannot say; but almost all the important architect- 
ural work of the government has been in the hands of the grad- 

uates of the school, and there are comparatively few others, like 
M. Viollet-le-Duc and M. Lassus, we believe, who without its aid 
have won important positions in the public service, or even 
great distinction. There are a great many appointments under 
government open to the architects in France, such as do not 
exist with us, which are naturally the desired emoluments of 
the profession, — the positions of directors and curators of build- 


Le, and the thorough prosecution of them by the general gov- 
ernment under a uniform scheme. ‘The difference in quality 
between the random work of Jocal surveys and the government 
work may ine seen by comparing the ordinary county maps of 
the older States with the sheets of the coast survey, or the sur- 
vey of the Fortieth Parallel. The superb atlas of Colorado 
lately published under Dr. Hayden, geologist in charge of the 
latter survey, shows the advantages that may accrue to that 
part of our territory which has not yet passed out of control of 
the general government. That the people of Colorado are 
grateful for the benefit is shown by the late resolution of thanks 
offered to Dr. Hayden and his assistants by the legislature of 
the State. Professor Jules Marcou, the French geologist and 
friend of Agassiz, known here for his residence in this country 
and his participation in our surveys of the Rocky Mountains 
region twenty years ago, has written a letter against the propo- 
sition of the committee of the National Academy, urging the 


_ transfer of all the surveys to the War Department, with the ab- 


ings, departmental, municipal, and diocesan architects, inspectors | 


and sub- -inspectors. Lately the Minister of Fine Arts has brought . : . 
| topographical work with unsurpassed accuracy, with a well- 


forward a measure which would consolidate the architectural 
service with more distinct discrimination in favor of the school, 
by giving positions ex officio to all pupils who, having taken the 


great prize, have passed their term at the ac: ademy in Rome ; | 


and to exempt all who have won their diplomas from the com- 


petitive examinations which are required of other aspirants for | 


appointment. This proposition has been opposed as reactionary | 


and undemocratic. ‘The council of the Société Nationale des 
Architectes de France, which, in opposition to the Société Cen- 


trale, is composed mainly or altogether of architects not of the | 


school, has sent to the minister a strong protest against his 

measure, declaring it to be “a retrograde innovation in a day 

of free competitions,” ,and more than intimating that the course 
‘ : : 

of instruction at the Heole des Beaux-Arts, “although uncom- 

promising in the matter of art, is notoriously insufficient as far 

as concerns architectural onmual 


Tre Memorial for the est: ilehenans of an Industrial Bureau 
presented to Congress by Senator Davis, of Illinois, while it 
proposes many useful things, shows in a curious way the finger- 
marks of the advanced labor-reformer. It proposes the col- 
lection of careful statistics of labor employed in agriculture, 
mining, manufacturing, transportation, and building ; showing 
production, consumption, the numbers of laborers employed or 
unemployed, with special inquiry into the employment and 
wages of persons younger than sixteen years; and requires 


semi-annual reports and frequent publications, — all of which is 
desirable and useful. As a preliminary step it requests the ap- 
pointment of a special commission which shall set to work at 
once to find out how far machinery has as yet superseded man- 
ual labor, — an innocent and interesting inquiry, perhaps a use- 
ful one, — and to see what legislation is required (so we find it 
reported) “to so regulate the use of muscle and machinery that 
a demand shall be created for the employment of the muscle 
now idle,” and that there shall be machinery enough to keep 
busy, at living rates of wages, every man or woman in the land 
who will work. This is in the highest vein of patent philan- 
thropy, and only needs a compensating attachment for so regu- 
lating appetite and temperature that nobody need be hungry or 
cold unless he chooses, to produce a perfect automatic generator 
of industrial happiness. If anything is more surprising than 
the sober presentation of so futile a scheme, it is the inconsider- 
ateness with which men of influence and known intelligence are 
found to append their names to it. 





Ir is reported that the proposition for a revised system of 
national surveys is slowly making its way through the Con- 
gressional Committee that has it in charge, and is likely to be 
returned to Congress substantially in the shape recommended 
by the report of the committee of the National Academy of 
Sciences, which we printed in our issue of December 28, 1878. 
There is, however, much opposition to the transfer of the work, 
which is now performed by several departments, to the sole care 
of the Interior Department, an opposition which is probably not 
diminished by the present want of entente cordiale between that 
and the War Department. Apart from the administrative 
question, it is difficult to see how any one who considers the 
rubject can help feeling the great importance of the consolida- 
tion of the surveys under one management, whichever that may 





olition of the Coast Survey. But since we have, what most 
countries have not, an independent service disciplined to do 


established system and well-ordered appliances of their own, 
while our small force of admirably trained army officers, not 
specially habituated to this work, has always enough to do with- 
out it, we presume that Congress will think twice before mak- 
ing such a transfer. 


In a late letter from the Rome correspondent of the Boston 
Daily Advertiser we find an account of some frescoes believed to 
be by Giotto, which have been very curiously preserved in the 


| old church of San Sisto Vecchio at Rome. The chureh stands 


opposite the Baths of Caracalla. It was rebuilt in the thirteenth 
century by Innocent III., was altered in the eighteenth, a new 
church, to all intents and purposes, being built inside the old, 
and its original mural paintings had long been forgotten. Lately 
a Roman painter and archeologist, Siguor Scifoni, who had in 
some way come upon an old tradition that Giotto had once 
painted the church, was moved to search for what remains of 
his work might be discovered. Ile found that in rebuilding the 
church a hundred and fifty years ago a new apse wall had 
been built inside of and concentric with the old, leaving an an- 
nular space of about a yard wide between them, partially occu- 
pied by a stairway which led to the campanile. Careful exami- 
nation of the outer wall in this space showed traces of old paint- 


rr . . 

| ing, and when the wall was caretully scraped, remains of several 
| compositions were made out, one of them quite Jarge and im- 
that an account of the work of the Bureau shall be rendered in | 





portant. The pictures had suffered greatly, from dampness and 
the crumbling of the plaster, but many figures and heads 
could be made out, among them a figure of St. “Paul, in the head 
of which it is thought that the work of Giotto can be clearly 
recognized. In their present position these frescoes cannot be 
studied to advantage, and they are in a space so narrow that 
there is hardly possibility of detaching them from the wall se- 
curely. These difficulties, however, will not much disturb the 
Romans, who are singularly indifferent to their medieval relics. 





Tur same correspondent tells us of the great injury that has 
been done this last year to Raphael's famous Farnesina frescoes. 
In carrying out the works which have been undertaken for 
restraining the inundations of the Tiber, the embankment and 
groves which protected the garden in which the Farnesina 
palace stands were cut away, and the grounds so carelessly 
exposed that this autumn’s flood filled the cellars of the palace, 
while the dampness has so affected the walls that the plaster is 
cracking badly, and the frescoes have been much injured. The 
ceiling of the hall in which are the paintings of Psyche has 
suffered greatly, it is said, and it is likely that the frescoes must 
be removed to save them from destruction. 





We are reminded by a note from a correspondent, which 
comes later than we wish it did, that by a slip of the editorial 
pen a paragraph in our summary of November 16, on the 
Indiana State Capitol, was referred to the Illinois Capitol. To 
those of our readers who have followed the fortunes of either 
building the mistake must have been obvious; but we regret the 

carelessness or preoccupation that prevented our discovering it 
in season, and that may possibly have led us to a like mistake 
in other places. No work bas been done for two or three years 
on the Illinois building, which is well on toward completion. 
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‘“ ART IN THE HOUSE.” 


WE have been so accustomed to expositions of the history, theory, 
and practice of household decoration trom the English point of view, 
and to a notable series of reforms and revivals in art, based upon 
English precedent, that a work upon the same subject, and treated 
with the same conscientious spirit, from the further side of Europe, 
must come to us at least with the charm of novelty. The enterprise 
of Messrs. L. Prang & Co., in publishing a translation of Dr. von 
Falke’s work, under the title of ‘¢ Art in the Huuse,’’! edited by Mr. 


| 


took vi-orous exception to it on the ground that such subjects are 
unworthy the attention of a free-born English gentleman. If a com- 
yarison of the furniture of the Consulate and Empire with that of 
Louie XIV. presents to us at a glance the strong contrasts in the 
spirit of the two epochs, and in their manners and politics, the modifi- 


| cations which the Renaissance forms underwent in the salons of 


C. C. Perkins, of Boston, would therefore be a matter of especial in- | 


terest to all lovers of those forms of art which 


“Can enter in at lowly doors,’ 


even if their undertaking had resulted in a far less sumptuous book 
than that which lies before us. The ineradicable insular prejudice 
(or, shall we say, patriotism?) of English writers which concen- 
trates their views upon the phenomenal developments of art in the 
history of their own island, leaving the great continental facts which 
lie at the door of all artistic expression in a sort of misty background, 
has not been withont its advantages; doubtless it has given them the 
strength of convictions, and, in narrowing the scope of their studies, 
has enabled them the more thoroughly to comprehend and develop 
the spirit of the styles to which they have chosen to confine them- 
selves. Thus, English architects seem to have already legitimately 
evolved from the so-called Queen Anne style all its capacities of 


expression, and to have pressed its possibilities far beyond the dreams | 


of the English builders of the seventeenth century. The obvious 
danger of this concentration of force lies in its inevitable tendency 
to antiquarianism. Even the work of the greatest master of this 
revival, Mr. Norman Shaw, has more of archeology than of architect- 
ure in it. However curions and ingenious lis developments of the 
style may be, they have not in them the element of life. The energy 
for a long career, as M. Viollet-le-Duc has observed, exists only in 
pure types. 

As it is an undoubted fact that we in this country draw a large 
part of our architectural inspiration from England, and faithfully 


follow in our practice the various phases of contemporary art in the | 


mother country, any book which, like this of the accomplished Austrian 
scholar, recalls us to the contemplation of the Italian art of the six- 
teenth century as the fountain-head of the Renaissance, and subor- 
dinates all the subsequent foreign developments of the Renaissance 
to its purest intellectual achievements in the palaces of Venice and 
Rome, — any book which performs this service should be doubly wel- 
come. The English halls of the Tudor and Stuart styles, Crewe, 
Speke, Haddon, and the rest of them, picturesque but corrupted 
types, from which we have been endeavoring in vain to draw inspi- 
ration for an architecture fit for the nineteenth century, seem poor 
and illiterate indeed when we turn to the imaginative and intellect- 
ual work of Raphael and his pupils in the decorating of the Italian 
ilaces. 

The best service which Dr. von Falke’s book renders to us is its 
elegant presentation of the primary claims of this Italian art as a 
starting point for studies of household decoration. In the historical 
part of the volume, which is enriched with copious and learned notes 
by the American editor, the story of the development of medieval forms 
of domestic art is not neglected. We are furnished with a summary 
statement of this phase of art, not so extensive or exact perhaps as we 
have received from other sources, but sufficient to enable it to take its 
due position in the history; but the chapters on the Renaissance of 
Italy, France, Germany, and England in the sixteenth and the two 
following centuries leave little to be desired. As regards the German 
phases in especial the work is fresh and fall, as might have been ex- 
pected, while those of Louis XIV. and Louis XVI. in France are 
expounded with appreciative minuteness. We miss, however, a due 
recognition of the style which prevailed in the time of Louis XV., 


which was an exact reflection of the social characteristics of the | 


period and full of traits of individuality. 

It is impossible to survey the European developments of the Re- 
naissance of Italy, especially in its application to interiors, without 
renewed astonishment at its unbounded fecundity and its capacity 
for various expressions. It followed the French kings when they 
returned from their Italian wars with the spoils of conquest, but 
straightway it became French; the decorations of Fontainebleau, 
Chambord, and Madrid, although made up with the same pilasters, 
entablatures, arches, and panellings as those of the villa Madama, the 
Pitti palace, and the Vatican, took upon themselves a new character 
and received an impress of spirit almost indefinable in its earlier 
manifestations, but suflicient to show that the style was adapting it- 
self to new con litions of life and manners. The spirit of every suc- 
cessive reign in France, as we well know, is made evident to the 
senses in the characteristics of the industrial arts ; and furniture of 
all sorts, cabinets, stuffs, ceilings, screens, and decorations in color, 
are thus not only what they seem to be, but also, when viewed aright, 
the symbols of history. This consideration, of course, gives to the 
study a dignity undreamt of by the writer in the Edinburgh Review 
some forty years ago, who, in noticing Hope’s work on furniture, 





1 Artin the House. Historical, Critical and Aisthetical Studies on the Decoration and 
Finishing of the Dwelling. By Jacob von Falke, vice-director of the Austrian Museum 
of Art and Industry at Vienna, Authorized American, translated from the third Ger- 
man edition, Edited with notes by Charles C. Perkins, M. A. Illustrated. Boston: 
L. Prang & Co. 1879. 


Belgium and the German states, which would fain be French, but 
which, nevertheless, were ineradicably Teutonic, are no less signifi- 
cant. How in the houses of the patrician families of Augsburg, in 
Flemish interiors, and in the dwellings of the rich burghers of Ham- 
burg, the generic forms of the Italian Renaissance again submitted to 
change, how the Baroque style introduced by Alessandro Vittoria 
of Trent in the library of St. Marks, and the French Rococo of the 
eighteenth century, assumed new extravagances and characteristic 


| eccentricities, when quoted by the German decorators and cabinet- 


makers, —these details are well set forth in the book before us; it 
is interesting and instructive to compare them with the familiar man- 


| ifestations of the John Thorpes, the Grinling Gibbonses, and the 





Inigo Joneses of England, when they, too, tried to,be Italian but re- 
mained English in spite of themselves. A director of the Austrian 
Museum of Art and Industry in Vienna may well be in a position, if 
not fully to appreciate the Renaissance according to Queen Elizabeth 
or Queen Anne, certainly to understand the spirit of that according 
to the French and German states. Dr. von Falke, therefore, for 
English and American readers, has presented a contribution of knowl- 
edge in this respect not so well covered by any other accessible his- 
torical work. 

In the half of this book devoted to the theory and practice of 
domestic art the tone of our author is rather that of an academical 
professor than of a practitioner. The commonplace facts of decora- 
tion and taste ave set forth and illustrated with great circumstance 
and learning, but we fail to discover any new principles and we miss 
many which a book of this character should not fail to enforce with 
persistence and argument. The professional reader will perhaps not 
be pleased to see that, in the outset, Dr. von Falke discourages the 
employment of architects on domestic interiors, on the ground that 
their aim would be to obtain harmony by carrying out in the smaller 
details of furnishing and decoration the same historical style which 
they may have chosen for their exteriors, thus depriving household 
life of a certain part of that eclectic individuality which should 
rather be encouraged than otherwise, and giving to it a certain monu- 
mental or pedantic air, which is inconsistent with the conditions of 
modern society. He recognizes the fact that with the completion of 
the house as a structure the architect's work usually ends, and that of 
the decorator and upholsterer begins, and that the result in common 
practice is vulgarity, or, if not vulgarity, incompleteness, in the sense 
that the manifold opportunities for artistic expression which are of- 
fered in the furnishing and decoration of a house are not properly 


| availed of. He then proceeds to maintain that the necessary har- 





mony can be obtained without regard to unity of historical style, that 
harmony is obtained, not by avoidance of anachroni:ms in the forms 
of tables, chairs, and cabinets, but by adjustment and color. All the 
instructions in this part of the book are based upon the assumption 
that he is addressing himself, not to professional men, but to the 
public. But in fact no layman can read through these hints of prac- 
tice and these philosophical theories of harmony — and it is very in- 
teresting reading to any intelligent person — without an increased 
appreciation of the difficulty and complication of the subject, and an 
increased respect for the services of the educated specialist who 
can advise and work for him with the strength of convictions based, 
not upon prejudice but upon knowledge, not upon fashion.but upon 
high principles of taste, capable of explanation and defence. 

Our author considers in separate chapters the treatment of floor, 
wall, and ceiling. These chapters abound with sound knowledge 
and good advice, though they are far from covering the whole 
ground in any case, and do not rise. in either the text or the notes, 
above the commonplaces that are the public property of writers on 


| decorative art, betraying the insufficient equipment of the amateur, 


learned in theory but weak in practice: thus, as regards the finish- 
ing of walls in a common room, among all his suggestions and his 
references to precedent and his illustrations, so beautiful and pro- 
fuse, we find no allusion to the fundamental fact that the treat- 
ment with color must be based upon a proportional division of the 
wa'l-surface, that equal divisions by vertical lines of separation 
are fatal to effect, except in corridors, galleries, aud public places, 
and that equal divisions by horizontal lines of demarcation are 
fatal anywhere. He does not recognize that, among the simpler 
and most used methods of obtaining artistic effects in wall-surfaces, 
the most important are these proportional adjustments of spaces so 
as to harmonize with the occupation, the aspect, the size, and the 
surroundings of the room, and the treatment of these spaces with ar- 
rangements of tones, colors, or textures. In every department we 
find omissions as striking as these, although in the same departments 
the chapters are in other respects sufficiently full and suggestive. 
We have not space or desire to enumerate these deficiencies nor to 
quote the very few passages which are absolutely misleading ; but it 
is important to note that the whole scheme of the practical part of the 
work, namely, the treatment of walls, floors, and ceilings in separate 
chapters, is unscientific and dangerous from an artistic point of view. 
Obviously, all effects of domestic interiors depend upon a prevailing 
harmony and a mutual adjastment among walls, floors, and ceilings 
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in each room. The connection between these several parts is abso- 
lutely indissoluble. A chapter on ceiling which does not constantly 
refer to walls, or a chapter on walls which does not treat of ceilings 
and floors at the same time, to show their condition of interdepend- 
ence, if it does not absolutely mislead, is suggestive of error and con- 
fusion. It would seem, therefore, that the prope? divisions of such a 
treatise as this should be with respect to the occupation or use, and 
not with respect to the parts of rooms, as Parlor, Dining-Room, 
Library, Chamber, ete., not Walls, Ceiling, Floors, and Draperies. 
Moreover, as in every domestic interior, rooms are arranged in suites, 
and as the Hall introduces us to the Parlor, the Parlor to the Library, 
the Library to the Dining-Room, ete., and as these must have differ- 
ent aspects and different treatment, it is improper to consider any 
one of these apartments without reference to its neighbors. Each 
may be perfect in itself, but they may all be mutually destructive, if 
their condition en suite has not been properly considered, and if the 
effect of one has not been enhanced or justitied by the effect of the 
adjoining room. The book, in fact, suffers from the fault which 
affects the whole non-professional literature of decorative art, that 
of substituting the doctrinaire or the archeological view for that of 
the artist, and hence, though full of interest on account of its ma- 
terial and illustrations, gives the impression of a certain lack of ar- 
tistic discrimination, and must, in fairness, be set down as unlikely 
to be of much service by its suggestions. We trust that these over- 
sights may be corrected in a subsequent edition of this elegant vol- 
ume, and that a mind as skilled in the practice of decoration as that 
of Mr. Perkins, the present editor, is skilled in the history of art 
may be employed to illustrate and complete this part of the book 
with notes as copious as those which increase the value of the his- 
torical part. 

The work closes with some extended observations upon table linen, 
table wear, and embroidery, — observations which, in the present sen- 
sitive condition of the public mind, will not fail to obtain for them- 
selves careful readers. 

The illustrations are very apt to the text, very abundant, and very 
well chosen. In fact, one may turn these pages without reading a 
word of the essay, and arise with a better knowledge of the theory of 
decoration and a greater respect for its immense resources. It must 
be confessed, however, that they are somewhat disappointing, both 
from the air of heterogeneousness that necessarily belongs to draw- 
ings by a great variety of hands and methods, and from the neces- 
sary imperfections of so many reproductions by photographie proc- 
esses. Some of the chromo-lithographing is very good indeed, 
notably that of an Italian Interior in the sixteenth century. The al- 
bertotypes are not much improved by the grounds of various tints on 
which they are printed, with the purpose, we fear, of disguising their 
want of clearness. The typographic etchings, too, naturally lack 
the character of electrotypes from the blocks ; some of those from 
Viollet-le-Duc doing especial dishonor to their original«. The editor 
has given his reader no means of discriminating between those which 
were inserted by the authors and his own additions. These illustra- 
tions comprise chromo-lithographs, typographical etchings, albert- 
otypes, and wood-cu's, most of the last apparently original ; but the 
rest are mainly reproduced in a liberal and appreciative spirit from 
the works of Niccolini and Mazois, Viollet-le-Duc, Griiner, Semper, 
Jacquemart, Lepautre, Shaw, Nash, Lacroix, and other leading au- 
thorities more or less inaccessible to the general reader. Of the 
translation it is but fair to say that it has the conspicuous merit of 
reading like good original English. 

The book, however, was undoubtedly intended rather for popuar 
than for professional reading. If it were completed in respect to its 
practical parts by proper annotations and a few additional illustrations 
of the application of theory to common practice, suited to our time and 
place, it would be the best of its kind. But it has a sort of drawing- 
room air which suggests the idea of book-making, — that bok of the 
Bracht-ausgabe which, while it is attractive to the seeker after Christ- 
mas gifts, is rather repelling to the serious realer. This is a too 
common fault with works on this subject. Books which are swollen 
by coarse type and thick paper till they are too bulky and heavy for 
comfortable reading, and need a clamp to hold their pages down, 
may appeal to the dilettante, but do not commend themselves to the 
student. Nevertheless the student who reads it will find much that 
is of value in it, and the non-professional reader will prize it as a 
compendium of very interesting information excellently arranged and 
admirably illustrated. 


PLANS OF DORIC TEMPLES. 

Tuts little atlas! gives, what we believe has never been given 
before, a general conspectus of the forms of the Greek Doric temple 
by showing side by side the plans of all the principal examples 
whose plans have been made out, drawn to a uniform seale. The 
trustworthiness of the plates is that of their authorities, who are 
the chief in their respective subjects, — Blouet, Hittorf, Stuart and 
Revett, and those who have continued their labors, Cockerell, Pen- 
rose, Michaelis ; that the latest have been consulted, we see by the 
plans of the two temples at Olympia taken from the records of the 
German Government exp’orations within the last three years 








1 Plans of Twenty seven Doric T-mples taken from the Best Authorities, and drawn in 
a Uniform Scale. By Charles I. Burr, student in the Lawrence Scientific school, Harvard 
University. Cambridge, 1873. 











No text is given, except the table of contents with the authority 
for each plate. Nothing is said of the system on which the plates are 
arranged ; but they appear to have been placed with an idea of ap- 
proximate chronological order, or at least of the order of development 
in point of style. It would have been convenient for reference if the 
dates had been added to the table of contents, as nearly as they are 
made out. The plates are sufliciently well drawn, and reproduced 
in heliotvpe. One is puzzled to guess what was the reason of the 
awkward and arbitrary scale adopted (100 feet to six inches), a seale 
which no architect would dream of using, and in which nobody 
thinks, but which just misses of being the accustomed and conven- 
ient one of sixteen feet to the inch. The work must have cost its 
author no little pains, for which we may hope he will find his reward, 
It ought to be valuable to students of Greek architecture, showing 
them conspicuously, among other things, what students are very apt 
not to realize, the variety in size and arrangement of the Greek 
temples, from the little temples in antis of Theseus at Rhamnus or 
of Artemis at Eleusis to the huge structures of Sclinus and Agri- 
gentum. 





HADRIAN’S VILLA. 


No palace ever erected has approached, in real vastness and 
sumptuousness, the Villa of Hadrian, and in the light or the shadow 
of it the world reads a large chapter of Roman history. The ground 
covered was many acres square, and within its circuit are now dis- 
covered nothing except enormous subterranean labyrinths, — which 
the modern archwoloyists have, with some purpose, resolved to ex- 
plore, — prodigious scattered blocks, and here and there outlines of 
buried walls. These, it may be remarked, fit in well with the exca- 
vated outlines on the Esquiline and Palatine hills, though belonging, 
in many instances, obviously to a later date. The point of interest, 
indeed, was to determine whether the Emperor Hadrian built from 
an idea of his own, or whether he adopted a tradition, inherited 
from his predecessors. Unfortunately, the mercenary Italian arche- 
ologists have hitherto made it a mine of spurious discoveries, but 
fortunately, on the other hand, many world-known monuments have 
been recovered from within its precincts, as many others are waiting 
to be disinterred, — the red antique Faun, the celebrated Centaurs 
in gray marble, the Harpocrates of the Capitol, the Muses and the 
Flora of the Vatican, the Antinous bas-relief now in the Villa Al- 
bani, and the famous mosaic of the Doves. With all this, until re- 
cently, the Villa of Hadrian has remained an enigma, with its min- 
gled blocks of stone and masses of brick, aggravated by the audacious 
forgeries of Italian archeologists, who published by thousands copies 
of inscriptions discovered in the Hadrian Palace, but which never 
existed there. It is now, for the first time, that we have a faithful 
description of this marvellous edifice, as its broken ruins remain 
above ground, and as its more neglected — yet perhaps on that ac- 
count more authentic — vestiges remain below. 

The Emperor Hadrian, be it always remembered, in connection 
with this work of a unique genius, so often described, and until just 
lately so little known, was by both birth and culture half an Italian 
and half a Greek, and when he contemplated rearing a palace on 
the Tiber, stood aloof equally from both. In his choice of a site he 
was, from a picturesque point of view, unhappy; from another, far 
more important, his sagacity has never been peerage Ile selected 
the healthiest spot upon which builder could build, on the breezy 
spurs of the Apennines, within reach of a western wind, protected 
by hills against the sirocco. The ground was of an uneven surface, 
and the architect caused it to be levelled, whether by hewing down 
protuberances in one direction or laying down masses of masonry in 
another, until a partly natural, partly artificial terrace of three miles 
in extent was obtained. Ilence the vast subterranean spaces left for 
modern antiquarianism to explore. Among the subterranean de- 
vices were two arched passages of immense length, through which 
streams of living water were, it would seem, diverted from their 
original channels, and it is clear that his travelled mind was ambi- 
tious to preserve, not only the memory of his actual wanderings, but 
even more — for, after he had caused imitations to be produced of 
all the scenes ever visited by him on earth, he ordered an artist to 
idealize, as is evident from a series of vaults lately unearthed, the 
phenomena of the infernal regions. Such a palace and such a Caesar 
may well have provoked the curiosity of all subsequent time, and 
especially so when the record is detected on an inscription, ‘* that 
the curiosities of the entire world are to be admired in collection 
here!”’ An altogether new light is thus thrown upon the hitherto 
concealed by-ways among the foundations of Hadrian’s Villa, with 
its cosmoramic reproductions, — of mountains in miniature, valleys 
such as might be painted on a magic-lantern transparency, and 
dwarfed reproductions of monuments. Yet Hadrian himself, as these 
latest revelations demonstrate more emphatically than ever, was a 
master-artist, inspired to a considerable extent by the Grecian gen- 
ius, and always tormented by the idea that, in his palace, he would 
not really produce the effects and imitations he desired. It was 
a barbarous ambition, toned down by a cultured self-consciousness. 
Many a long-buried mimic Lyceum, Prytaneum, and Gymnasium 
has now been dug up, evidencing the extent to which his eccentric 
ambition rose. 

But perhaps the most interesting of the new discoveries are those 
by which — the pedantic part of the vast subterranean ruin being left 
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behind — the domesticity of antique Roman imperial life is reached. 
The state apartments were preserved; but the theory was that the 
family lived its private life above them,—an opinion which might 
apply to private and comparatively modern dwellings, but not to im- 
perial or noble abodes. The doubt has been justified. Within the 
cryptic spaces of the palace —and this is a fact of extreme interest 
— have been traced the foundations and walls of sumptuously-orna- 
mented chambers, hollowed in the tufa rock, or built up of bricks 
belonging to the most antique dates, for Italy, of that manufacture. 

The private gardens and apartments are almost always reached by 
subterranean passages, though an opinion is implied that chambers 
somewhat equivalent to modern nurseries were situated on the high- 
est floors. As has been noticed, however, with reference to the Pal- 
atine Hill, the Ceesars often separated their private from their official 
residences on the Imperial Mount ; and that this custom survived in 
the days of the domestic Antonines. 

It would be difficult to imagine, even as they are exhibited now, 
fresh to the light and air, after centuries of inliumation, a more bril- 
liant “ restoration,’’ so to speak, — porticoes, peristyles, buildings of 
all sizes and shapes, domes of grand saloons, rounded arches, pedi- 
mental facades of temples, decorated towers, and trellised terraces 
spread over large flit roofs, — the whole Forum in one, so to speak, 
and yet possessing the cohesion and uniformity of a single structure 
inspired by a single mind. Even yet, however, notwithstanding all 
the illumination which has been kindled amid the remains of this in- 
comparable edifice or congeries of edifices, to which the title has been 
given of Hadrian’s Villa, it is difficult — impossible, perhaps — to 
assign a meaning to all these incessant varicties of chambers and 
corridors, enclosures and open spaces; still, some lines are distinctly 
traced, which may as safely be followed. Thus the great reception 
rooms — or such as, by their magnificence, appear to denote that 





purpose — were situated in long ranges on the eastern side, but were | 


not attainable except through a series of architectural vistas, effect- 
ively contrived — an octagonal vestibule, one of those courts which 
the Romans called peristyles, of which many examples occur among 
these bewildering and beautiful groups, though none approaching in 
elegance of proportion or exquisiteness of work to that to which the 
name has been given, in a modern taste altogether, of ** The Golden 
Piazza.’ This, however, with its columns of Cipoline marble and 
Griental granite, its pink-marble pavement and fragmentary ped- 
estals of statues which have disappeared, is a discovery rather 
perfected than originated during the late researches. Opening 
from it the explorers have hit upon am immense hall, surmounted 
by a cupola, and terminated by an apsis of peculiar shape, with 
niches at the four corners, whence light was received from above, — 
an arrangement well known in the Belvedere of the Vatican, for the 
perfect exhibition of sculpture. Still, all these superb proportions 
and profuse embellishments suggested only the idea of halls dedi- 
cated to the purpose of imperial audiences, private life being left 
out of the light altogether. It now is evident that from these led 
long garden walks, over terraces, through passages partly under 
ground, to where the Roman patricians took their leisure; and from 
these again to libraries of Greek and Latin volumes — baths, lined 
with white marble, about a yard in depth and eighteen feet in cir- 
cunference; small rivulets to relieve the bathers after their some- 
what Turkish exercise, and bridges of marble leading from these to 
a central islet, not a vestige of which was visible among the modern 
fashionable relics, whereon stood — a circumstance notable — a 
square hall surmounted by a roof composed of © what architects in 
the present day call cloister-arches.’’ Around this would seem to 
have opened alcoved niches, each containing a separate bath; but 
the whole overwhelmed by a confusion of mutilated marbles, — col- 
umns, capitals, plinths, and bas-reliefs, — Tritous, Nereids, and Amo- 
rinos, the last mounted, strangely enough, upon hippoyriphs, and all 
these tending towards a gigantic hall now choked almost up to the 
celling with rubbish; yet, where French archeologists of the latest 
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ties of the floors and roof are what will probably most attract atten- 
tion, and they are offered for the criticism of the profession. Within 
limited dimensions the problem of a fire-proof building is thought to be 
here solved —if the merits of white oak treated after Hayford’s method 
of creosoting are understood by the architects. Its whole success 
depends upon that process accomplishing all that is claimed for it. 
Taking into consideration the spans of the girders proposed in the 
plans, the calculations assure safety under all circumstances. The 
roof girders over the court-room are supported by two rows of iron 
columns carrying iron girders on which the wooden ones rest. The 
height of the court-room is 25 feet. The difference between the 
expansion of the walls and these iron columns for a range of ninety 
degrees is not sufficient to produce cracks in the roof. The thickness 
of the walls is suflicient to safely withstand the thrust of the floor 
arches, to which is added this additional precaution: the concrete fill- 
ing on the top of the arches at the walls has a four-inch horizontal 
bearing block in them. The distance between the girders is three 
feet. The clays and sandstones of the carbonifvrous formation of 
Texas are as abundant and excellent as in any state in the Union, 
and Coleman County is situated in the ‘ carboniferous ’’ and has an 
abundance of excellent lime and sandstone in the immediate vicinity 
of the building. Some of its clays are in deposits thirty feet thick, of 
the highest refractory powers and almost entirely free from impuri- 
ties. Some of them possess a large amount of bituminous matter, 
which gives it a black color, but does not interfere with its manipu- 
lation and burns out in the kiln. 

The following extracts from the specifications will explain other 
details of the construction of this building : — 

First Firoor. The space included within the foundation walls is to be filled 
with coarse gravel, broken stone, or broken bricks, in courses of six inches; each 
course to be thoroughly rammed into a compact condition up to six inches of the 
floor-line. On this is to be placed concrete three inches thick, evenly trowelled, 
composed of lime, sand, and broken stone in such relative proportions as will be 
designated by the architects. On this is to be laid a cover of hard-burned brick 
with a thin clear cement bed, and the joints grouted thoroughly with clear ce- 
ment. ‘The cement to be standard Rosendale. On this is to be laid in clear 
cement encaustic tiles of pattern, ete., as shown in detail drawing No. 9. 

Srconp Fioor, The girders, wood; white oak, clear and free from wind or 
bend, 7 x 14 inches, creosoted by Hayford’s process; scored lengthwise as shown 
in drawing No. 4. 

The bearings of the girders on the walls to be of vitrified brick laid in cement 
as shown in drawing No. 4. The arches to be of vitrified brick grouted with clear 
cement, and arranged as shown in drawing No. 4. Over the arches and for a depth 
sufficient to cover the girders one inch on top, a concrete of cement, sand, and 
broken stone will be placed and well trowelled. After giving ten days for this 
concrete to set, a brick floor laid in clear cement and joints grouted with clear 
cement will be laid, on which the floor of encaustic tiles laid in clear cement 
shall be placed. Details of pattern, etc., of tiles as shown in drawing No. 9. 

Roor. Same construction as second floor, omitting the tiles; in place of which 


| and after the brick cover has thoroughly dried, a coating of asphaltam 4} inch 





| defects. 


date teel sure that they have discovered not merely the remains of | 


the Lyceum and the Prytaneum, but also those of the private Roman 
life and manners which have, during so many centuries, lain sepul- 
chred beneath them. There is one section of these despvilments 
from the past to which has been allotted the designation of “ The 
Hundred Chambers."’ It is no more, as these fresh reports and doc- 
uments prove, than a misleading and romantic application of words. 
But the discoveries do lead up to the fact that there were, beneath 
these gold and purple palaces, barracks for soldiers and prisons for 
slaves, concealed from the common sight, one of the latter hewn 
in the rock, and yet having to be aided by a wall forty feet high 
and three hundred yards long; all within the precincts of Ha- 
drian’s Villa, which contained also a theatre, a race-course, a lake 
upon which boats, resembling the gondolas of modern Venice, were 
rowed, and besides twelve hundred chambers — more than those of 
the Vatican — dedicated to the fashions and simplicities of private 
life. — Budding News. 
THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
COURT-HOUSE FOR COLEMAN COUNTY, TEX. MESSRS. GLENN 
WAURENBERGER, ARCHITECTS, AUSTIN, TEX. 

‘Tue dimensions of the court-house are about 52 x 67 feet, givir g 
a cuurt-room about 47 feet square. The froat is to the east, frou 
which direction the principal summer breezes come. The peculiari- 


AND 


| and the capitals of white and gray marble. 


thick is to be laid, on both the top of roof and up the sides and on top of the para- 
pet walls; on which a-phaltum, kilu-dried, coarse, sharp sand will be spread and 
well trowelled in as long as the asphaltum will retain it. The condition of the 


| asphaltum must be such as not to run at 150? Fahr. 


Girpers. ‘The cross-section shows the springing bricks of the arches pro- 
jecting three inches below the lower face of the girders. The space included 
between the face of the girders and these brick projections is treated as fol- 
lows. In every square inch of this exposed face of the girders a wrought clout 
nail of the following dimensions, 2 inches long, } inch thick at junction with 
head, head to average } inch square or its equivalent, will be driven into the 
girder, 2 inches and 1} inches alternately, leaving the heads projecting } inch 
and 3 inch. A composition of one part of fire-clay and three parts of ground 
tire-brick is to be thoroughly mixed with cistern water to a plastic state, and 
pressed and trowelled in and flush with the lower line of the projecting spring- 
ing bricks. This filling is to be undisturbed until thoroughly dry. If, after 
drying, cracks should appear in it anywhere, they must be carefully cut out 
and filled; and this operation repeated until it is as solid as the character of the 
material permits. ‘The ceii.ngs are at this stage ready for the usual lime plas- 
tering and hard finish 2s shown in drawing No. 4. 

Bists. Stairs of brick laid in lime mortar with slate risers and treads. 
as shown in cross-sectioas and details in drawing No. 5. 

CHARACTER OF MATERIALS. Where not otherwise specified, as follows: — 

Brick. Ward burned from the middle of the kiln, and free from warps and 
None but whole brick will be used in the building except where clip- 
ing is necessary. 


All 


Sand, Clean, sharp sand free from lime. 
Lime. Fresh burned from hard stone, three hundred pounds to barrel. 
Stone. Brown sandstone trom th- **carboniferous.’’ 


Standard Rosendale or its equivalent. 
AT BROOKLINE, MASS. MR. S. J. F. THAYER, ARCHI- 
TECT, BOSTON. 

This building was commenced in the autumn of 1870 and com- 
pleted in the spring of 1872. The base of the building, its string 
courses, voussoirs, cornices, ete., are of Blue Hill, Me., granite, of a 
light eray tint, the shafts of the columns are of polished granite, 
The walls are faced 
with a rose colored granite from Dedham, Mass. The interior is well 
finished in hard woods, the walls of the entrance balls, corridors, and 
large hall are treated in color, an:! the principal windows are of 
stained glass. The cost of the entire work was $167,000. 

DESIGN FOR A CHURCH AT WILBRAHAM, MASS. MESSRS. FERRY 
AND GARDNER, ARCHITECTS SPRINGFIELD, MASs. 
The contractor's estimate for the building of this little church was 


Cement, 
TOWN HALL 


| $6,000. 


} and moisture proof, 


THE 
w. 


ADDITION TO 
MR. 


HOUSE OF DR. FRANCIS, BROOKLINE, MASS, 
R. EMERSON, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, 





Parer Bricks. —A manufactory of paper bricks has been opened 
somewhere in Wisconsin. The bricks are said to be exceedingly durable 
They are also larger than tho.e made of clay. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE ART-CLUB EXHIBITION. — THE EXHIBITION OF ETCHINGS AT 
THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTs. 
Boston, February, 1879. 

So much foolish exasperation has been aroused concerning the ac- 
ceptance and rejection of pictures sent to the Art Club for the ex- 
hibition that a considerable increase of interest (or it may be only 
of curiosity) has been visible since the exhibition has been in prog- 
ress. 

The collection of pictures seems on the whole neither better nor 
worse than most of those which have lately preceded it. One is 
surprised as regularly as these exhibitions are opened that so many 
intelligent and careful artists as can be reckoned up in Boston do 
not suffice to make a better show. The artists are intelligent and 
practised ; they know the methods of their art; they do not want for 
models, for the best examples to study, or for the stimulus of compe- 


tition; yet the results are, it must be confessed, far from satisfactory, | 


and cannot be said to improve much from year to year. Plenty of re- 
spectable work there is, but very little which can be called masterly. 
For this discouraging fact there are perhaps more reasons than ap- 
pear on the surface, but I think it has much to do with the absence 
of anything like frank and searching criticism, either among the 
painters themselves (which would be the best sort), or on the part of 
outside critics, to offset the extravagant praise which is so generally 
bestowed on work which is really little better than commonplace, 
and the ready complacency with which the artist accepts the esti- 
mate of his worshipping friends. We may be sure that so long as 
flattery and adulation are the only criticism which is welcome to the 
artists, we shall never sce the glories of the French salon repeated in 
our modest galleries. 

The most noteworthy fact about the present exhibition is the al- 
most entire absence of foreign pictures. The place of honor is justly 
given to the great picture of Courbet, —a picture which disappoints 
one at first sight as seeming to offer in its subject no reason why it 
should have been painted on such a scale. A quarter of the can- 
vas would have sufliced to render the scene with perfect adequacy, 
and wi:h greater comfort to the beholder. But the picture shows a 
wonderful mastery over the difficulties of its subject, which are none 
the less that this is so simple and common. A group of rather un- 
interesting village girls, stopping to gossip by a poor little brook 
which winds down a sloping pasture bounded by two blank walls, 
one dark, the other light, — that is the whole subject. There are 
no salient features of landscape, no splendors of color, no graces of 
form or sentiment, on the part of the figures, to give interest to the 
picture. All the interest is created by the force, knowledge, and 
reserve with which the painter has treated it, and the thoroughness 
of his work, which makes it an example for the followers of the 
modern ‘suggestive’? method of painting to study with diligence 
and modesty. 

Besides the Courbet there is no picture by any foreign artist of 
renown, except the Ziem, a noble Venetian view, with the strong 
glow which characterizes this charming painter, and which he knows 
so well how to keep withia just bounds. I am forgetting No. 100, 
catalogued as a Turner, a view of the Bay of Naples, with the at- 
mosphere of Birmingham. It would be interesting to know at what 
period of Turner's life he was capable of painting a picture which 
contains in a small compass nearly every fault of color which Mr. 
Ruskin has discovered in the landscapes of Claude, Poussin, or 
Salvator. 

Of our native artists, several whom we have learned to look for 
at these exhibitions — Mr. Hunt, Mr. Fuller, Mr. Appleton Brown, 
and others — are conspicuous by their absence. M. Oudinot, who is, 
I presume, now to be reckoned among Boston artists, sends two fine 
pictures, of which No. 121 is especially pleasing, with its outlook 
from the edge of a shady wood over a verdant sloping meadow, in 
which nestles a village with its roofs and spire half seen among the 
tender foliage. 

Mr. Foxcroft Cole and Mr. De Blois are the largest contributors, 
the one having sent four pictures, and the other five. Mr. Cole’s 
include two or three water-colors from rural scenes in Normandy. 
His water-colors are pretty sure to be good, but he has rarely, I 
should think, shown anything more delightful than No. 34, a “ Farm 
Scene in Sologne.” Mr. De Blois has, it seems to me, made a 
great advance within a year or two. He has certainly never shown 
anything so good as these pictures, which with great variety of sub- 
ject and treatment all exhibit great beauty of color and justness of 
drawing, combined with a certain seriousness of treatment which is 
very admirable. No. 149, a view on the Seine, with a village 
stretching along the farther bank, a picture not quite even in its 
parts, but very fresh and breezy in the right-hand half; and No. 
92, a snow scene at Anvers, with a country road leading away into 
the picture, bordered by a garden wall on one hand, and a row of 
tall trees on the other, separating it from a snow-covered marsh, — 
the whole under a sombre, leaden sky, with a dull twilight glow in 
the horizon, — are two admirable pictures which certainly do not 
look as if they had come from the same hand. 

There are no portraits of special interest except the vigorous but 
rather disagreeable picture of Mr. Appleton by Mr. Vinton, and Mr. 
Stone’s unfinished portrait of Dengler, a mournful reminder of what 
must be regarded as no common loss. 

The water-colors are not as numerous as usual, but they are inter- 


esting, and include some drawings by artists with names unfamiliar 
to me, which seem very promising. Number 33, for example, the 
“End of the Orchard,” by Mrs. White, is very rich and strong in 
color. 

The Museum of Fine Arts has many ways of justifying its exist- 
ence, but | know of none more directly useful than the special exhi- 
bition of works in one or another branch of art which it arranges 
from time to time, and which offer to the publie the best possible op- 
portunities for education in those branches. Of these special exhi- 
bitions, that which is now open is one of the most interesting and 
valuable. A collection of between four and five hundred etchings by 
the greatest of ancient and modern masters has been brought together 
from many owners, and arranged on the walls and screens of the 
engraving room, so that all can be seen and studied with the utmost 
comfort and enjoyment. Many persons have a more or less intelli- 
gent love of etchings, and are to a greater or less extent collectors of 
them, who yet know very little of the capabilities of this art in the 
hands of such a master as Rembrandt or Seymour Hayden. To such 
suredly never known before in this country of studying to the best 
persons this exhibition offers such an opportunity as they have as- 
| advantage almost all the schools of etching which have prevailed 
| from the earliest days of the art. The impressions are in most cases 
| early and brilliant; in some instances the same plate is shown in dif- 
| ferent “states ;” and, in short, there is little that can be learned of 
etching, short of taking the need e in hand under the master’s eye, 
which may not be learned from careful study of this collection. 

The catalogue alone is exciting. France is the home of this art, 
and the great painters of France, following the older painters of the 
Dutch school, are almost all etchers. We find here, therefore, the 
names of Millet, Daubigny, Rousseau, Meissonier, Fortuny, Corot, 
Delacroix, Gérome, Veyrassat, Jacque, and others, and last but not 
least Méryon, of whose etchings there are nearly thirty, mostly rep- 
resenting the picturesqne streets of old Paris, ‘‘ Méryon’s Paris,’’ 
now vanished under the improving hand of Napoleon III. and the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts. The sombre vigor of these etchings, now ex- 
tremely rare, and the extent to which they are infused with the 
strange and grotesque individuality of the artist, makes them very 
impressive. 

Millet’s etchings, of which there are six or eight in this collection, 
are full of the seriousness, the simplicity, and the homely grace which 
distinguish his charming pictures. No. 61, the “ Wool Carder,’’ is 
a beautiful example of these qualities. 

The thirty etchings of Rembrandt which stand first on the eata- 
logue are those with which we have been familiar as forming part of 
the Gray collection of engravings. They are of various degrees of 
excellence, some of the impressions being from plates greatly worn, 
while others are extremely clear and fine. A series of Turner's 
plates for the * Liber Studiorum” are also shown, all but one being in 
outline. ‘They are, however, perhaps not the less interesting on that 
account, for they give the student a clear idea of the wonderful 
drawing which lay at the foundation of Turner’s genius. The * Pro- 
cris and Cephalus” is a finished mezzotint. 

But in spite of the great names already mentioned, and concern- 
ing which I should like to particularize it space permitted, the inter- 
est of this exhibition centres in the etchings of Seymour Hayden 
and Whistler, which are so splendid in their strength and brilliancy, 
so varied in their subject, and so adequate to every expression as to 
form in themselves a most worthy and admirable collection. Mr. Hay- 
den’s subjects are nearly all landscapes, and include the very large 
etching of Turner’s picture of Calais Pier, and a fragment of the 
same plate, printed when partly finished. Mr. Whistler's plates 
number fifty, and include his first series of etchings from scenes in 
Brittany. Whatever affectations or eccentricities this somewhat too 
much talked of artist may have acquired, there is nothing of the sort 
visible in these admirable works. ‘They include all sorts of subjects, 
landscapes, interiors, street views, figure studies, finished with the 
utmost minuteness and conscientiousness. 

The contributions of American ctchers are not numerous, but they 
are extremely encouraging. I must not forget to mention as holding 
perhaps the most conspicuous place among them the works of our 
townsman, Mr. John A. Mitchell, the results of whose late studies in 
Paris are here to be seen in his large etching of the Place de l'Opéra, 
in which both the drawing and the rendering are very spirited. 
There are also here two series of slighter etchings by Mr. Mitchell, 
which are marked by the lively humor and ingenious faney with 
which many of your readers are so well acquainted. 

Mr. Swain Gifford has some half dozen fine etchings, very strong 
and firm, which gain something in effect trom being printed on a 
strongly tinted paper. A. 








AN ARCHITECTURAL YEAR.—NEW CHURCHES. — PROGRESS ON 
THE LARGE PUBLIC BUILDINGS. — COMPETITIONS. — HONOR- 
ARY ASSOCIATES, R. 1. B. A-— THE YEAR’S DEAD. 

Lonpon. 
Tue year 1878 will be principally remembered in the world of art, 
as in that of industry, as the year of the Paris Exhibition ; such 

a gathering of the arts — particularly those connected with archi- 

| tecture —has probably never taken place before, and great good 
may reasonably be expected to result therefrom. If for nothing else 
they enable us to compare results with our contemporaries from all 
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parts of the world; the opportunity was a great one, and it is hoped 
the many lessons to be learned from so much work will not be alto- 
gether forgotten. Here in England, the general dullness of business 
has affected the architectural profession like the rest of the world, 


and as a consequence less has been done in the way of general work, | 


while of the larger public buildings the most have only been ad- 
vanced some stages towards completion ; few have been finished and 
opened. 
dral church of St. Mary, Edinburgh, by the late Sir G. G. Scott, 
which, though still wanting in some of its adornments, notably 
the spires, is so far completed that it may now be opened for ser- 
vice any day. The work is being carried on by the sons of its 
late eminent architect, and when finished will be one of the most 
important churches built since the Reformation. 
characteristic of Sir Gilbert's style, notwithstanding the incorpora- 
tion of Scotch features in its detail, and, we think, hereafter will be 
reckoned as one of bis very best works ; much more so, for instance, 


here he has also sought to introduce Scotch features in the design, | 


but whether it was because he was not so much at home in secular 
as in ecclesiastical architecture, the result is much more successful in 


“ Queen Anne.” The Axton Public Offices fell to Messrs. Alexander 
& Henman, and the Yarmouth Town Hall to Mr. J. Pearce, the lat- 
ter in florid Queen Anne of a very pictorial type. With these may 
also be classed the Reading Town Hall, the competition for which 
was so dixgracefully conducted as to call forth the strongest remarks 


| thereon, the work ultimately falling to the referee called in to award 
| the prizes ! 


OF the latter, one of the most important is the new cathe- | 


: have been held. 


It is also most | 
| find so few of the ‘ artists’ 


In June another architectural conference was held, but did not 
amount to much beyond a few pleasant visits to some public build- 
ings, and some dry papers. The meetings might just as well never 
Several of the most prominent questions of the day 
were never touched upon, and the fact that architecture is still a fine 
art seems to have been lost sight of altogether. A little of the artis- 
tic element pervaded the gatherings. Why, it is still asked, do we 
’ of the profession at either Institute 


or Conference meetings ? A dozen names readily come to mind, 


| who seem to care for none of these things, and yet they are those of 
than his other great work in Scotland —the Glasgow University ; | 


the Edinburgh Cathedral than in the Glasgow University, where he | 


has failed to catch the spirit of the grand old Scotch Gothic. The 
great hall of the University, which has just been commenced under 
the direction of his sons, may yet redeem, in some measure, the 
tameness of the general design. 

Another large church finished during the year is St. John’s, 
Red-Lion Square, by Mr. Pearson. ‘This is a very fine church in- 
deed; better even in some respects than the same architect’s great 
church at Kilburn; like the latter it is Early English in style, built 
of red brick outside and stock brick inside, with stone finish in each 
case, and vaulted throughout. It has a very wide nave, a splendid 
chancel, and is intended yet to have a very noble tower and = spire. 


the men whe are doing the artistic work of the day. The Institute 
has recently created a class of ‘* Honorary Associates,”’ and elected 
many eminent painters and sculptors thereto, and yet many of the 
most artistic of our architects are conspicuous by their absence from 
its ranks. Is the Institute, which now takes in painters and sculp- 
tors, not broad enough or artistic enough for then? The question 
is often asked, but no satisfactory answer seems to be forthcoming; 
and yet if the Institute is to be to the profession what it seeks to be, 
the best men should not only be in it, but give to it all the support in 
their power by their presence and otherwise. 

The obituary of the past year includes many well-known men, 
who will be missed. At the head of the list stands Sir G. G. Scott, 


| the most eminent English architect of the day, the most thoroughly 
| representative man the Gothic revival has produced, and one who 
| hereafter will occupy a distinguished place in the history of English 


The detail throughout is refined and delicate, without losing anything | 


of the strength of early work. The morning chapel is a most charming 
piece of design, with particularly fine vaulting; indeed, the vault- 
ing is one of the great features of the church, so admirably is it 
carried out. 
certain originality of treatment, more especially in the circular ter- 
mination to the turrets which flank the gable. Altogether, Mr. Pear- 
son has proved by his work at this church, and St. Augustine’s at Kil- 
burn, how well earned has been his recent appointment as architect 
to the new cathedral for Truro. His design for the latter will be 
looked forward to with great interest. Among other smaller churches, 
Union Chapel, Islington, may be mentioned as noteworthy for being 
designed on the “ Central Area” principle, the idea being to secure 
an unimpeded view of the preacher, and a large space for the con- 
gregation, ‘The architect was Mr. James Cubitt, who has given con- 
siderable attention to this question, and in this case has been fairly 
successful. The general design is good, but the detail is lacking in 
refinement and feeling. The tower is not yet built. 

Among secular buildings, cach of the great works in the metropolis 
has been considerably advanced. The eastern block of the new 
Law Courts is finished, and the Strand front progresses favorably. 
It is impossible to tell what the effect of this building will be, even 
if it were fair to express an opinion on an unfinished work, The 
great feature of the design —the central hall—is begun, and goes 
slowly forward, but it must be years yet ere the courts will be ready 
for occupation. 

Mr. Waterhouse’s great terra-cotta pile at South Kensington is 
practically finished externally ; and the coming year will most likely 
see it completed if not occupied. Another government building, the 
New Barracks for the Life Guards at Knightsbridge is slowly rising 
on the site of the old stables, —a huge pile in red brick with stone 
finish, which it is hoped will prove an improvement on the usual 
style of barrack architecture. Mr. Thomas Wyatt is the architect. 
Of other public buildings, the Opera House on the Thames embank- 
ment is still at a stand-still, and the long waited for Wellington Mon- 
ument has been offered to public inspection. The late Mr. Stevens’s 


| 





scheme for the decoration of the dome of St. Paul’s has been adopted, | 


and is to be worked out from the model he left behind him. 


and fixed in the dome, when some idea may be arrived at as to the 
probable effect of the work when finished. 

Of minor secular buildings we have the offices of the Prudential 
Assurance Company by Mr. Waterhouse, a large block in red terra- 
cotta (Mr. Waterhouse seems to have taken up terra-cotta), but not 
very striking in general design or much better in detail; the City 
Liberal Club, by Mr. Grayson of Liverpool; the Gresham Life 
Office, by Mr. J. J. Cole; and the new offices of the Bank of Scot- 
land, by Mr. Chatfield Clarke, the latter a handsome street front in 
the Italian style, with considerable dignity of treatment and excel- 
lence of detail. 

Several important competitions have been decided during the year, 
among others, the Oratory Church at Brompton, won by Mr. Her- 
bert Gribble, amid considerable dissatisfaction, his design being by 
no means the best from an artistic point of view. Mr. Waterhouse 
acted as “adviser” to the Fathers, but did not make the selection, 
only reporting on the relative merits of the designs. The Barrow- 
in-Furness ‘Town Hall competition was won with a very good Gothic 
design by Mr. W. H. Lynn, Mr. Calleutt coming second with 


Full- | 
sized drawings of about a sixth part of the surface are to be prepared | 





architecture. Mr. Sydney Smirke, one of the greatest leaders of the 
classic school, Mr. Bonomi of the same school, and also Mr. Nelson, 
architect of the United Service Club, Mr. Charles Summers, Mr. 
Lockwood, of the well-known firm of Messrs. Lockwood & Mawson, 


| and last but not least, Mr. F. P. Cockerell, one of the truest gentle- 
The east end, too, is marked by great dignity, and a | 


men who ever adorned the profession. In common with all who 
knew him, it is with a feeling of the deepest regret the writer adds 
this last name to the list. His charm of manner attracted every one, 
his cultivated taste and genuine artistic feeling were apparent in all 
he did; gallant, chivalrous, and honorable in all his dealings, he 
nobly carried on his family traditions, and, like his father before 
him, was ever, in the highest and best sense of the word, an artist 
among gentlemen, and what is more, a gentleman among artists. In 
his practice he may be said to have been the representative of Eng- 
lish classic, as apart from the French or Italian versions of the 
school; and of this he has left us some most interesting examples. 
His houses were neither Italian villas nor French chateaux, but the 
houses of English gentlemen in that phase of the Renaissance which 
is peculiarly English; with the Queen Anne School he had but slight 
sympathy, though in many respects his own work came so close to 
the best work of our latest revival. His education was too classical 
to allow him to be led away by its eccentricities, while his predic- 
tion that it would yet develop into something more truly classic in 
style, seems very likely of fulfilment. One of his works finished 
during the year — the additions and alterations to St. John’s Parish 
Church, Hampstead — deserves more than a passing notice in our 
record. This is a well-known church in the English classic style 
above referred to, and erected about the middle of last century. — Its 
copper-covered spire forms a picturesque object in the landscape. It 
had to be enlarged to accommodate the increasing wants of the par- 
ish. For various reasons, artistic and otherwise, it was undesirable 
to touch the old tower and spire, which, by the way, stand at the 
east end of the church. As extension in this direction could not 
very well be had, and a good chancel was absolutely wanted, Mr. 
Cockerell, with his usual practical common sense, turned the whole 
arrangement round about, and built the new chancel at the west end. 
Such a proceeding would naturally shock a High Church architect, 
but that it was the right thing to do is abundantly proved by the result. 
Outside, the church has no pretensions to architectural display, but 
the interior is very good: a barrel-vaulted nave separated from the 
side aisles by Ionic columns, with quasi transepts at the west end; be- 
yond these transepts Mr. Cockerell has designed a beautiful chancel, 
carrying on the order with pleasing variations, with all the feeling of 
the old work and most carefully detailed. The arrangement of the 
west wall with the altar and reredos is particularly good, and all the 
fittings, such as stalls, reading-desk, altar and chancel-rails, vestry- 
screen, etc., are extremely well designed. The general seating of 
the church has been rearranged to face the west, and the gallery 
fronts remodelled. Thus, the interior now forms a harmonious 
whole, increasing in richness towards the chancel. The work has 
been carried out with consummate taste and skill, making one regret 
more than ever that the hand which designed it all is now at rest. 
One of the windows has been filled with painted glass in memory of 
Sir G. G. Scott, who resided for many years in the parish. Let us 
hope another may be devoted to the memory of the gifted architect 
to whose genius the church now owes so much. 

The mention of the style of this church reminds one that during 
the year the current of thought pervading our latest revival, if set- 
ting anywhere at all, is tending steadily in the direction of a more 
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classic development. Churches of the date of St. John’s, Hampstead, 
not so long since were considered beneath notice; now they are looked 
upon with a considerable amount of respect. Is it because we are 
becoming more classical? Or that we are finding out they are very 
English? Anyhow, the medieval feeling in design is on the wane, 
and the change of style through which we are passing is a problem 
which will have solved itself ere wany more years have come and 
gone. As acontribution towards such solution, the general work of 
1878 must be looked upon as having given us many promising ex- 
amples, full of encouragement for the year that is begun, which we 
may be permitted to hope will prove a very successful one, from an 
artistic as well as a practical point of view. 





A NEW STATUE OF WASHINGTON. 
Or Mr. Ward’s new statue of Washington, which Mr. Danicl I. Ten- 
ney has given to his native town of Newburyport, the New York Trib- 
une SAVS > — 


| some cases, but cannot be entirely relied upon. 


grease to a barrel of cement, would prevent efflorescence, and many country 
| masons retain a tradition of putting linseed oil in mortar containing cement, 
We have found in practice that the addition of linse:d oi] in the proportion 
of two gallons of oil to each cask of cement, whether the cement were used 
clear or in mixture with an cqual or greater quantity of lime, was sufficient 
to prevent any efflorescence on the walls laid with it, even under unfavorable 
circumstances, such as the soaking of a portion of the masonry with rain 
before it was covered in. Less than that proportion of oil may answer in 
Pynires. 





NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 

Lonpon’s Water-Surriy 1x THE O_pEN Time. — During the reigns 
of Queen Elizabeth and James I. acts of Parliament were obtained for the 
better supplying of the metropolis with water; but the enterprise seemed 
too great for any individual, or even for the city collectively, to venture 








Mr. Ward has done his work well. If it was not to be looked for | 


that he should put anv originality into his treatmeat of so well worn 
a theme, we are at ‘east gratified that he has succeeded in present- 
ing Washington to our eyes in a more genial and sympathetic mood 
than has been the wont of sculptors hitherto. We must interpret 
his design as representing the hero addressing his countrymen on 
some public occasion, and that not a sad one. The figure, of heroic 
size (eight feet in height), is firmly but lightly poised on the left 
foot, and the left hand rests strongly on the sword which, with its 
belt hanging about it, serves as a still further support. The right 
hand is thrown out backward from the body with excellent effect, as 
if it were just on the point of being brought forward and up, in a 
swift, concluding gesture. The head is animated, and moves with 
the body, while the usually grave features are lighted up with a be- 
nevolent smile, the expression of that deep feeling which formed so 
essential an ingredient of Washington’s nature, but with which he 
is so little credited. It is hardiy possible to judge a statue of this 
size in a place comparatively so small as is even the large and lofty 
wareroom of the Gorham Company, but we shall be much surprised 
if, when it is placed on the eight-feet-high pedestal that has been 
designed for it, and in the light of the public square, it does not 
make a strong impression of unity in its conception and in its execu- 
tion. It is a simple, direct, manly work, and Newburyport may well 
be congratulated that one of her sons has been moved to enrich her 
with such a gift, and that the execution of his generous purpose has 
been intrusted to a hand so well able to carry it out. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

GEOLOGICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL ATLAS or CoLorApDo and 
Portions of Adjacent Territory, by F. V. Hayden, U. 3. Geologist in 
Charge, 1877. Department of the Interior. United states Geolog- 
ical and Geographical Surveys of the Territories. Julius Bien, Litho- 
grapher. 





NOTES OF EXPERIENCE AND INEXPERIENCE. 
[INEXPERIENCE.| 

1. Roorinc Parnt. — Does any one know ofa well-ground and good 
mineral paint, suitable for painting roofs of picturesque country houses, 
without mixture with any other color? 

Prince’s paint and Brandon brown are heavy in effect. Venetian red is 
too lively for a large house; Indian red is beautiful, but very expensive, 
and not very permanent. The reds obtained by adding vermilion to other 
colors are still more fugitive and are dangerous where the roof water is col- 
keted in cisterns. The Kahtadin paint is of a dull color and coarsely 
ground; the [ron-clad (Ohio) paint is fine and of good body, but the red 
color is not bright enough. The so-called Rocky Mountain paint seems 
tu have no fixed composition ; samples of it vary widely in color. fs 





2. Demarest’s WaterR-CLosets.— The writer wishes to know what 
precautions are neccessary to insure the proper working of the Demarest 
patent water-closets. The directions issued by the manufacturers are well 
enough so far as they go, but even with these, and the services of a very 
skilful plumber, he was obliged to have them removed from a house where 
they were placed in accordance with the specifications, because they leaked 
constantly, so that the water had to be shut off at the tank while the closets 
were notin use. In the Elevated Railway stations in New York, however, 
they appear to work to perfection. One very good plumber tells me that he 
succceds, by inserting a filter in the course of the supply pipe, to keep back 
all particles of sediment or sand which might get under the plunger. 

The writer would be glad to use them on account of th:ir superior clean- 
liness, and has specified them in several cases, but remembering his past 
experience, and not being able to obtain any new light on the subject, he 


has countermanded them before the work was executed. a 


[EXPERIENCE.] 

IxcrusTaTions ON WaLts.— Some attention has been paid lately to 
the subject of the incrustations of magnesia and other salts which disfizure 
many walls, especially brick walls newly laid with cement. Whatever may 
be the cause of the trouble, whether the use of coal containing iron pyrites 
in burning the brick, or some other circumstance, it is certain that the ad- 
dition of cement to the mortar used in laying them greatly increases the evil, 
and every one does not know how it may be prevented. 

General Gillmore’s experiments showed that the addition of any kind of 
fatty substance to mortar made with clear cement or with lime and cement 
in different proportions, to the amount of eight to twelve pounds of fat or 





upon, until Mr. Hugh Middleton, a native of Denbigh, and goldsmith of 
London, offered to begin the work. The Court of Common Council having 
accepted his offer, and having vested him with ample powers, this gentle- 
man, with a spirit equal to the importance of the undertaking, at his own 
risk and charge, began the work. He had not proceeded far when innu- 
merable and unforeseen difficulties presented themselves. The art of civil 
engineering was then little understood, and he experienced many obstruc- 
tions from the occupiers and proprictors of the lands through which he was 
under the necessity of conducting this stream, ‘The distance of the springs 


| of Anwell and Chadwell, whence the water was to be brought, is twenty 


miles from London, but it was found necessary, in order to avoid the em- 
inences and valleys in the way, to make it run a course of more than thirty- 
eight miles. ‘“ The depth of the trench,” says Stowe, “ in some places de- 
scended fully thirty feet, if not more; whereas, in other places, it required 
as sprightfull arte againe to mount it over a valley, in a trough betweene a 
couple of hills, and the trough all the while borne up by wooden arches, 
some of them fixed in the ground very deepe, and rising in height above 
twenty-three foot.” The industrious projector soon found himself so har- 
assed and impeded by interested persons in Middlesex and Hertfordshire 
that he was obliged to solicit a prolongation of the time to accomplish his 
undertaking. ‘This the city granted, but they refused to interest themselves 
in this great and useful work, although Mr. Middleton was quite impover- 
ished by it. He then applied, with more success, to the king himself, who, 
upon a moiety of the concern being made over to him, agreed to pay half 
the expense of the work already incurred, as well as of the future. It now 
went on without interruption, and was finished according to Mr. Middle- 
ton’s original agreement with the city, when, on the 29th of September, 
1613, the water was let into the basin, now called the New River Head, 
which was prepared for its reception. By an exact admeasurement of the 
course of the New River, taken in 1725, it appeared to be nearly thirty- 
nine miles in length; it has between two hundred and three hundred 
bridges over it, and upward of forty sluices in its course; and in divers 
parts, both over and under the same, considerable currents of land waters, 
as well as a great number of brooks and rivulets, have their passage. 
This great undertaking cost half a million of money, and was the ruin of 
its first projector, some of whose descendants have received a paltry annuity 
of £20 from the city that was so much benefited by the work by which they 
were rendered destitute. The property of the New River is divided into sev- 
enty-two shares : for the first nineteen years after the finishing of the work 
the annual profit upon each share scarcely amounted to 12 shillings. A 
share is now considered to be worth £11,500, and they have been sold as 
high as £14,000, — Exchange. 





How Dynamite 18 AFFECTED BY Water. — It has recently been 
shown that if dynamite is poured into water, the sand falls to the bottom 
and the nitro-glycerine floats on the surface, and explodes with its usual 
violence if the temperature is slightly increased. ‘This will explain the 
cause of many of the serious explosions with dynamite when used in wet 
holes. 





Tree Currer. —A machine recently invented by Messrs. A. Ransome 
& Co., saw-mill engineers, of Stanley Works, Chelsea, London, England, 
consists of a steam evlinder of small diameter, by a long stroke attached 
to a light cast-iron bed-plate, upon which if is arranged to pivot on its 
centre, the pivot motion being worked by a hand wheel turning a worm 
which gears into a quadrant cast on the back of the cylinder. ‘The saw is 
fixed direct to the piston rod, which is made to travel in a true line by 
guides, and the teeth of the saw are of such a form as to cut only during 
the inward stroke. By this simple device saws ten feet long can be worked 
without any straining apparatus or guide, as its own cut is sufficient to 
guide the saw in a straight line through the tree. As the teeth offer no 
resistance to the outward stroke, all possibility of the saw buckling is 
avoided. The entire engine is supplied with steam at high pressure from 
a small portable boiler, through a strong, flexible steam pipe. The tree- 
feller as at first introduced required four men to work it, — one to guide 
the machine, one to drive wedges into the cut to prevent the tree from 
pinching the saw and to control the direction in which it falls, one to 
stoke the boiler, and the fourth to clear away underwood ; and the united 
exertions of the four men were required to remove it from tree to tree. 
Messrs. Ransome have now constructed a light, two-wheeled carriage, 
with a long lever handle, by which the machine, by being merely hooked 
on to the short end of the lever, is held suspended between the wheels, 
and in that position is readily moved by one man, and so the total staff is 
reduced to three men. — Milling and Mechanical News. 





Companions IN Misrortune.— The Atheneum mentions that recently 
a picture by Mr. Whistler was exhibited in public, and neither judge nor jury 
could tell which was top and which was bottom. It also narrates as a compan- 
ion story, which is vouched for as being even more true, that at the Winter 
Exhibition of the Society of Painters in Water-Colors, in 1873-74, “a lovely 
and elaborate architectural drawing by Mr. Ruskin was placed upside down, 
not by a porter of a court of law, but by persons employed by an eminent 
artistic body. Thus it remained for a time, until some sharp-eyed visitor 
discovered the fact.” The drawing thus subverted was a “ Study of the 
Colors of Marble in the Apse of the Duomo of Pisa.” 


